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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 

Bo  on  tho  alert  for  Asian  fin  in  your  school 
is  the  advice  of  Dr.  Leroy  E,  Burney,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  While  admittedly 
a  mild  form  of  flu,  nevertheless  it  will  reach  epidemic 
proportions  at  some  point  from  October  on  through 
the  winter.  On  the  basis  of  U.  S.  Health  Service 
experience  it  will  hit  between  10%  and  15%  of  the 
total  population— approximately  34  million  Americans. 
Dr.  Burney  points  out  that  while  the  disease  is  com¬ 
paratively  mild  on  individuals  it  can  be  rough  on 
communities,  because  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to 
be  sick  at  the  same  time.  The  epidemic  will  take  six 
weeks,  in  any  one  community,  from  its  beginning  to 
the  time  it  tapers  off;  it  will  mean  that  schools  will 
have  to  be  closed  for  the  entire  period. 

Asian  flu  is  highly  infections.  A  disease  of 
the  respiratory  track,  it  is  spread  from  person  to  per¬ 
son  by  direct  contact  through  breathing,  coughing, 
speaking  and  sneezing.  Its  victims  are  prone  to  more 
serious  respiratory  diseases  such  as  pneumonia.  Its 
onslaught  is  difficult  to  tell  from  a  common  cold,  but 
the  victim  usually  begins  with  chills  or  a  chilly  sensa¬ 
tion  followed  by  high  fever  ( 102-104  degrees )  or  a  dry 
cough.  He  should  be  sent  home  immediately  and  a 
physician  called.  The  individual  is  sick  approximately 
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four  or  five  days;  followed  by  an  equal  amount  of 
time  spent  in  convalescence. 

A  vaccine  has  been  prepared  for  Asian  fin 

that  is  about  70%  effective.  Dr.  Burney  points  out. 
However,  it  gives  immunity  for  only  six  months,  so 
booster  shots  may  be  in  the  picture.  However,  since 
children  have  a  far  more  severe  reaction  to  the  vac¬ 
cine  than  adults,  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
has  issued  a  warning  on  the  proper  amounts  of  the 
vaccine  to  be  administered  to  children.  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Curnen,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Academy’s  Committee  on 
the  Control  of  Infectious  Diseases,  told  a  meeting 
of  state  and  territorial  health  officers  that  the  dosage 
for  children  under  12  should  be  reduced  and  the 
inoculation  given  in  two  stages.  In  any  case,  all 
health  groups  emphasize  that  inoculations  should  be 
given  by  the  child’s  own  physician.  This  is  particularly 
true  if  the  child  has  an  allergy  of  any  kind.  There  will 
be  enough  vaccine  on  hand  to  inoculate  about  half 
of  the  U.  S.  population  by  January  1. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  announces 

the  appointment  of  a  new  group  of  expert  consul¬ 
tants  to  help  speed  up  the  Office’s  program  of  basic 
statistics.  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Derthick  notes  that  the 
staff  of  the  Research  and  Statistical  Services  Branch 
of  the  Office  has  been  increased  from  26  to  more  than 
70  within  the  last  two  years.  Priority  will  be  given 
to  estimates  and  projection  of  trends  in  education. 

A  move  to  shift  school  lunch  programs, 

vocational  education,  from  U.  S.  government  support 
back  to  individual  state  budgets  is  gaining  momentum 
in  Washington.  In  return,  the  Treasury  would  return 
to  the  states  some  of  the  taxes  it  collects  on  purely 
local  services— bowling  alleys,  cabarets,  safe-deposit 
boxes,  local  phone  calls.  The  decision  to  use  these  two 
school  programs  as  “guinea  pigs”  was  made  by  the 
new  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  cabinet  members,  presidential 
aides  and  state  governors,  arose  from  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  speech  to  the  Governors  Conference  at 
Williamsburg,  earlier  this  year,  in  which  he  charged 
state  governments  with  “ressumption  of  their  tradi¬ 
tional  responsibilities.”  The  aim  is  to  define  the  pre¬ 
cise  areas  of  state  and  Federal  authority. 
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•  AdmiuiMtratUKi 


How  to  put  over  a  legislative  program  for 

Kentucky  schools  was  outlined  in  a  panel  discussion 
for  Kentucky  educators  at  the  annual  Kentucky  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  Leadership  Conference  in  Murray, 
Kentucky,  on  August  12. 

The  eight-point  program: 

1.  Contact  legislators  early. 

2.  Have  a  sound  legislative  program,  understand 
it,  and  explain  it  to  your  community;  work  as 
a  group  in  pushing  your  program  to  let  the 
legislators  know  how  you  stand  behind  it. 

3.  Do  not  expect  a  legislator  to  vote  for  a  program 
that  is  unjxjpular  in  his  district. 

4.  It  is  very  important  who  introduces  proposed 
school  legislation. 

5.  Develop  a  hard  core  of  support  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  among  legislators  who  make  schools  their 
primary  business. 

6.  Try  to  get  the  legislative  program  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  report  and  budget. 

7.  Be  prepared  to  show  legislators  what  has  been 
accomplished  with  previous  appropriations  and 
what  it  is  hoped  will  be  accomplished  with 
proposed  legislation. 


AN  ADMINISTRATOR'S  CREED 

1.  I  will  never  forget  when  I  was  a  teacher. 

2.  I  will  try  to  exercise  human  sympathy  when 
dealing  with  teachers,  children  and  parents. 

3.  I  will  try  at  all  times  to  be  pleasant,  calm 
and  cheerful  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  no 
matter  how  discouraging  or  trying  they  may 
be. 

4.  I  will  try  to  evaluate  each  problem  fairly 
and  objectively,  regardless  of  the  personali¬ 
ties  and  circumstances  involved. 

5.  I  will  try  to  remember  to  thank  everyone 
who  performs  a  duty  or  service  in  my  be¬ 
half  regardless  of  how  small  or  inconse¬ 
quential  it  may  be. 

6.  I  will  try  to  make  everyone  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  me  in  any  way  feel  completely 
secure  and  appreciated. 

7.  I  will  try  to  make  everyone  feel  that  I  am  a 
helper  and  counselor  rather  than  a  “boss.” 

8.  Whenever  possible  I  will  try  to  operate  on 
a  democratic  basis  and  fairly  consider  the 
opinion  and  feelings  of  all  involved  in  any 
decision. 

9.  I  will  try  to  delegate  responsibility  when¬ 
ever  possible,  being  always  careful  to  give 
the  necessary  authority  to  the  responsible 
person  in  order  to  do  the  particular  job. 

10.  I  will  consult  daily  with  my  Maker  in  order 
to  avail  myself  of  divine  wisdom  and  spirit¬ 
ual  guidance  in  all  my  affairs  both  secular 
and  professional. 

— PSEA,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association  Journal,  March  1957. 


8.  Be  wary  of  backing  proposed  tax  measures  to 
raise  funds  for  school  legislation  unless  these 
bills  are  suggested  in  the  executive  budget. 
Generally,  let  the  governor  and  the  legislature 
decide  how  the  funds  should  be  raised. 

The  successful  priucipai  today  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  leader,  not  an  “issuer  of  directives,”  says  Elwood 
L.  Prestwood  in  The  High  School  Principal  and  Staff 
Work  Together,  a  96-page  monograph  published  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

How  can  the  principal  prove  his  skill  as  a  member 
of  a  cooperating  team?  Mr.  Prestwood  suggests  (1) 
self-appraisal;  (2)  understanding  the  other  fellow  by 
asking  one’s  self,  “What  makes  him  want  to  act  this 
way?”  (3)  use  of  empathy  or  the  process  of  identify¬ 
ing  himself  with  another  person’s  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings;  and  (4)  showing  leadership  by  stimulating  and 
guiding  individual  decisions  by  staff  members. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


A  ‘‘quiel:  but  effective  taxpayer  revolt*’ 

against  the  continued  rise  in  local  taxes  is  being 
experienced  by  the  entire  country,  Arthur  Levitt,  New 
York  state  comptroller,  pointed  out  in  an  address  to 
the  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association  of  U.  S. 
and  Canada  in  St.  Paul  recently.  Since  January, 
he  said.  New  York  voters  alone  have  defeated  more 
than  35%  of  school  bond  issues  presented  to  them. 
Last  year  less  than  10%  were  turned  down. 

The  general  picture  over  most  of  the  Nation  seems 
to  be  growing  unwillingness  to  part  with  heard-eamed 
money,  a  feeling  that  city  planners— and  school  plan¬ 
ners— have  become  too  free  with  other  people’s  money. 

“With  36%  of  income  going  for  taxes  the  voter  is 
in  no  mood  to  approve  bond  issues,”  said  Sheffield 
J.  Arnold,  general  manager  of  the  California  Tax- 
])ayers  Association.  “He  strikes  back  whenever  he  can. 
Witness  the  spontaneous  reaction  against  proposed 
bond  issues  here  in  Southern  California.  No,  this 
definitely  isn’t  a  product  of  organized  taxpayer 
groups.” 

At  the  same  time,  residents  of  a  number  of  Detroit 
suburbs  rejected  by  ballot  a  $204,000  swimming  pool, 
a  $106,000  library,  a  $190,000  community  center,  a 
new  police  station. 

The  emphasis  on  schools  is  particularly  strong  in 
areas  that  have  mushroomed  in  population  since 
World  War  II.  Many  of  these  new  home-owners,  who 
moved  to  the  suburbs,  never  thought  much  about 
proj^erty  and  school  taxes  when  they  paid  their  rent 
to  city  landlords.  Today,  confronted  with  the  bill, 
they  are  painfully  aware  of  the  bite. 

The  examples  are  endless.  There  are,  unfortunately, 
no  statistics  anywhere  which  reflect  accurately  what 
is  going  on  at  the  grass-root  level,  which  consists  of 
more  than  100,000  units  of  local  goveniment.  But  poli¬ 
ticians  are  very  conscious  of  the  current.  A  Springfield, 
Mo.,  city  councilman— after  voters  in  Springfield  turn¬ 
ed  down  for  the  second  time  a  $645,000  bond  issue- 
expressed  it  in  this  way;  “It  is  a  nameless  sort  of  thing. 
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MEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READIMG  .  .  . 

How  to  Solve  It,  by  Prof.  G.  Polya,  is  a  highly 
stimulating  study  of  the  methods  and  rules  of 
discovery  and  invention  (“Heurism”).  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  currently,  when  we  are  trying  to 
devise  new  ways  of  stimulating  students  in  math, 
Prof.  Polya’s  work  is  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  study  of  problem-solving.  The  eminent 
mathematician’s  purpose  is  to  teach  a  method 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  many 
problems,  not  those  of  math  alone.  The  approach 
is  constant,  regardless  of  subject  matter  (Prof. 
Polya’s  examples  are  mainly  drawn  from  geom¬ 
etry),  and  can  be  expressed  in  simple  but 
incisive  questions:  “What  is  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity?  What  is  the  data?  What  is  the  condition? 
Do  you  know  a  related  problem?”  This  book 
shows  how  to  strip  away  irrelevancies  that  clut¬ 
ter  up  thinking.  Sounds  difficult  but  is  simply 
expressed  and  logically  developed.  An  Anchor 
book.  From:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  575  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y,  22.  Paper.  95c. 


a  sort  of  sullen  resentment  against  government  in 
general.  Over-all  taxes  have  become  such  a  burden 
that  people  seem  to  want  to  strike  out  in  any  way 
they  can  to  stop  them.” 

One  such  expression  of  “sullen  resentment”  occurred 
at  a  public  hearing  of  a  rural  school  board  on  a 
$1,119,000  budget.  An  angry  housewife  spoke  for  her 
neighbors.  “We  once  did  without  a  kindergarten,  and 
we  can  do  it  again  and  save  money.  Why  should  we 
pay  for  other  people’s  baby-sitting?”  A  few  days  later 
the  voters  rejected  the  budget. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Working  Mothers  and  the  Day  Nursery,  hij  Ethel  S.  Beer. 
William  Morrow  is-  Co.,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  189pp. 
$3.50.  (A  record  of  the  Day  Nursery  in  modern  life,  sjiecific- 
ally  recommended  to  all  working  mothers  of  small  children, 
nurses,  nursery  schools  and  teachers  colleges.  Deals  with 
practicalities,  organization,  function,  goals,  personnel,  coordi¬ 
nating  with  community,  other  vital  questions.) 


•  The  Profeggion 


Teachers  should  assume  civic  leadership 

in  their  communities,  whenever  possible.  Dr.  Roma 
Cans,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  said 
in  a  speech  on  “The  Teacher  as  Citizen”  in  New 
York  recently.  Deploring  the  loss  to  the  country  of 
teachers’  leadership  in  civic  affairs,  she  pointed  out 
that  we  “are  leveling  people  off  to  mediocrity.” 

By  the  way  of  illustration,  she  cited  the  case  of  a 
teacher  who  was  turned  down  for  a  principalship 
because  he  had  been  too  active  in  fighting  for  legisla¬ 


tion.  “It  seems  to  indicate  that  the  safest  policy  is: 
Be  a  ninny  and  you  will  be  promoted!” 

Unfortunately,  she  added,  even  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  is  at  fault  in  this  since  one  of  its 
principles  is  that  teachers  “adhere  to  any  reasonable 
patterns  accepted  for  professional  people  by  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

Not  all  teachers  are  psychologically  suited  to  be¬ 
come  active  in  political  or  civic  affairs,  she  conceded. 
“But  with  regard  to  the  large  number  who  could 
contribute,  I  feel  we  have  suffered  a  tremendous  loss 
in  this  country  in  going  without  their  leadership,  in¬ 
sights  and  concerns.  In  visiting  various  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  seeing  what 
goes  on  in  the  effort  to  help  teachers  see  themselves 
as  citizens. 

“There  are  a  million  of  us.  What  we  could  do  is 
enormous.” 

While  teachers,  like  other  citizens,  have  the  right 
to  live  freely  “within  the  ideals  of  this  Nation,”  Dr. 
Cans  emphasized,  their  activities  must  “fit  in  with  the 
highest  professional  canons”  in  guiding  youngsters, 
and  in  not  using  the  classroom  to  “manipulate  the 
child’s  mind.” 


•  Philosophy  and  Goalg 


Foundations  actually  give  very  little  to  edu¬ 
cation,  Dean  Stephen  M.  Corey,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  charged  recently  before  a  na¬ 
tionwide  group  of  educators  in  New  York.  Gifts  to 
education  account  for  only  about  10 %— approximately 
$1  million  in  1953,  the  latest  year  when  complete 
tax  returns  are  available. 

Pointing  out  that  there  are  some  6,000  tax-free, 
philanthropic  foundations  in  the  U.  S„  with  assets 
totaling  $9  billion.  Dean  Corey  said  that  the  bulk 
of  the  grants  (53%)  go  for  religious  purposes. 

“It  is  particularly  worth  noting  that  within  the 
last  few  years,  there  seems  to  be  a  decrease  in  the 
disposition  of  foundations  to  make  grants  to  institu¬ 
tions  that  had  independently  arrived  at  judgments 
regarding  the  research  they  wanted  to  do.  ’  Founda¬ 
tions  as  donors  are  coming  more  and  more  frequently 
to  designate  the  problems  they  want  studied  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  gifts.  Dean  Corey  emphasized. 

Singling  out  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  Dean  Corey  said  that 
officials  of  the  Fund  were  not  content  to  wait  “for 
the  initiative  to  be  taken  by  institutions  interested 
in  research  and  then  provide  grants  in  support  of  the 
projects  that  seem  most  important  to  these  institu¬ 
tions.”  Rather,  the  procedure  seems  to  have  been  for 
the  officials  to  attempt  to  interest  research  institutions, 
not  always  directly,  in  inquiries  or  demonstrations 
regarding  problems  or  practices  that  the  officials 
thought  critical. 

“This  has  led  many  people  to  feel  that  the  officers 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  which 
incidentally  no  longer  exists  as  a  separate  corporation, 
were  convinced  that  certain  educational  practices  were 
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good  ones  and  were  willing  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  demonstrating  their  w^orth  and  advertising  their 
merits. 

“This  inference  is  almost  inescapable  from  utter¬ 
ances  and  reports  by  Fund  officers.  They  do  not  seem 
to  doubt  the  value  of  teacher  aids,  or  the  classroom 
use  of  television,  or  the  value  of  an  apprentice  type 
of  teacher  education. 

“They  are  convinced  that  these  practices  have  much 
to  offer  and  are  busily  engaged  in  arguing  that  this 
is  the  case  and  in  many  instances  granting  funds  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  the  case.” 

One  pathetic  consequence  of  this  practice.  Dean 
Corey  concluded,  is  that  thousands  of  man-days  are 
spent  by  university  personnel  developing  research 
proposals  that  conform  to  real  or  fancied  interests 
of  foundation  or  governmental  agency  directors,  rather 
than  actual  educational  needs.  This,  Dean  Corey  said, 
“tends  to  remov^e  decision-making  on  research  that 
should  be  done,  from  the  persons  who  are  most  intim¬ 
ately  invoh'ed  in  the  research,  the  inv'estigators  them- 
selv’es.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Nature  of  the  Non-W^estem  World,  by  Vera  Micheles 
Dean.  A  Mentor  Orifiituil.  The  New  American  Library,  501 
Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  22.  288pp.  Paper.  50c.  ('.An  analysis  of 
the  forces  and  factors  that  shape  the  thoup,ht  and  action  of 
Eastern,  African  and  South  American  countries.  Sumnuirizes 
cultural  and  political  backgrouiuls  of  the  non-Western  peoples, 
shows  how  Western  culture  and  iruiw^rialization  hare  affected 
them.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Arc  teachers  being  driven  from  their  jobs 

by  overly  large  classes  and  too  much  after-hour  work? 
Yes,  said  teachers  from  17  countries,  attending  the 
recent  Congress  of  the  World  Confederation  of  Or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  Teaching  Profession  in  Frankfurt, 
Germany.  The  present  teaching  load,  rather  than  at¬ 
tracting  teachers,  drives  them  away. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  at  the  Congress: 

—  Classes  of  six-  to  eleven-year-olds,  who  need  close 
individual  attention,  should  not  be  larger  than  25 
pupils,  or  an  absolute  maximum  of  30. 

—  In  the  12-  to  16-age  group,  where  individual  atten¬ 
tion  is  still  necessary  because  “physical  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  children  and  guidance  and  spe¬ 
cial  individual  attention  to  the  formation  of  charac¬ 
ter  becomes  an  essential  task,”  classes  should  also 
be  25-30. 

—  The  over-16’s,  who  are  preparing  for  college,  should 
not  be  in  classes  of  more  than  15  students. 

—  Teachers  should  be  given  a  certain  amount  of  free 
time  to  prepare  their  subjects  during  the  school  day. 

—  Extracurricular  activities  are  “an  essential  part  of 
education  and  teachers  should  have  their  share  in 
it  .  .  .  but  a  teacher  should  not  be  overtaxed.” 

—  More  nonteachers  should  be  employed  for  clerical 
work  and  other  jobs  sometimes  passed  off  on 
teachers. 


•  i 

Second  Report  to 

—  The  President's  Committee  on  Edi 


Revolntionary  changes  are  occurring  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education  of  which  even  yet  we  are  only  dimly 
aware.  So  begins  the  Second  Report  of  the  President  s 
Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School. 
The  theme  of  the  108-page  report  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  of  its  early  sentences:  “The  gap  between 
this  Nation’s  educational  need  and  its  educational 
effort  is  widening  ominously.” 

Without  realizing  it  we  have  become  a  “society 
of  students.”  More  than  40  million  of  us— one  fourth 
of  the  Nation— are  enrolled  in  formal  education  pro¬ 
grams.  Millions  more  are  involved  in  less  formal  edu¬ 
cational  efforts.  One  out  of  every  three  adults,  an 
estimated  50  million,  participate  in  various  sorts  of 
adult  educational  programs,  some  primarily  vocational, 
others  primarily  recreational  or  cultural. 

Demands  of  the  next  15  years 

Our  colleges  and  universities  are  expected  to  pro¬ 
vide  education  of  a  continually  improving  (luality  to 
a  far  larger  number  of  students— at  least  six  million 
by  1970,  as  compared  to  three  million  now.  However, 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  in  no  shape  to  meet 
the  demand:  their  resources  are  already  strained; 
their  quality  standards  are  even  now  in  jeopardy;  and 
their  projected  plans  fall  far  short  of  the  indicated 
need. 

Consequently,  the  Committee  recommends: 

1.  If  the  U.  S.  is  to  become  increasingly  a  society 
of  students  it  must  increasingly  become  a  society  of 
teachers.  More  people  must  be  pressed  into  the  ser\'ice 
of  education,  revolving  around  a  highly  skilled  group 
of  professional  teaching  and  administrative  personnel. 

2.  The  quantity  of  students  and  the  (piality  of 
education  cannot  rise  together  unless  basic  (‘duca- 
tional  resources  also  rise  with  sufficient  speed.  The 
-American  people  must  be  willing  to  devote  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  larger  proportion  of  the  Nation’s  income  to 
higher  education— or  else.  ( Present  spending  on  higher 
education:  roughly  $3  billion  a  year— this  must  be 
trebled. ) 

3.  If  a  choice  must  be  made  between  (piality  and 
increasing  enrollments,  then  quality  should  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  would  do  the  Nation  little  good  to  mass 
produce  mediocrity  under  the  guise  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Fortunately  the  choice  is  not  mandatory.  The 
decision  rests  with  the  publie. 

4.  Educators  have  a  heavy  responsibility  to  put 
these  increased  resources  to  their  best  use.  Money 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  Teachers  must  be  enabled  to 
increase  their  effectiveness;  buildings,  other  education¬ 
al  resources  must  be  used  more  efficiently. 

5.  By  great  effort  of  all  concerned,  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  higher  education  can  be  greatly  enlarged— 
though  it  is  unlikely  to  meet  fully  every  need  and 
desire.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  priorities 
be  wisely  established  and  firmly  adhered  to.  Nothing 
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short  of  maximum  effort  will  place  the  lon<4  future 
of  our  democratic  society  in  serious  jeopardy. 

immediate  objectives 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  critical  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  situation,  the  Committee  feels  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems  must  be  faced  immediately: 

Teachers  —  the  top  priority 

The  most  critical  bottleneck  to  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  education  in  the  U.  S.  is  the  shortage 
of  excellent  teachers.  Unless  enough  of  the  Nation's 
ablest  manpower  is  reinvested  in  education,  its  human 
resources  will  remain  underdeveloped  and  specialized 
manpower  shortages  in  every  area  will  increase.  Un¬ 
wittingly,  the  U.  S.  is  now  pursuing  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  course.  Colleges  and  universities  cannot  compete 
on  the  labor  market  for  teachers.  What  must  be  done? 

1.  Salaries  must  he  raised.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
U.  S.  college  teachers  are  subsidizing,  through  inade¬ 
quate  salaries,  the  education  of  students  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  luxuries  of  their  families,  by  an  amount 
which  is  more  than  double  the  grand  total  of  alumni 
gifts,  corporate  gifts  and  endowment  income  of  all 
colleges  and  universities  combined  —  the  largest  schol¬ 
arship  program  in  the  world.  Unless  this  condition  is 
corrected  the  quality  of  American  education  will 
decline. 

The  Committee  recommended  salaries  be  raised 
with  the  goal  of  doubling  the  average  level  within 
five  to  ten  years;  that  such  benefits  be  provided  at 
moderate  cost  as  health  and  life  insurance,  adequate 
retirement  programs,  faculty  housing,  other  similar 
measures. 

2.  Recruitment  must  he  increased.  A  nationwide 
effort  to  reemit  undergraduates  and  graduates  of  high 
talent  for  college  teaching  must  be  instituted,  coupled 
with  the  utilization  of  competent  persons  from  in¬ 
dustry,  other  areas,  for  part-time  teaching.  Women, 
the  Committee  suggested,  comprise  the  greatest  po¬ 
tential  pool  of  additional  college  teachers  for  the 
future. 

3.  Preparation  of  good  college  teachers.  Grad¬ 
uating  programs  must  be  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
other  new  types  of  teacher  preparation  programs  must 
be  devised. 

Expanding  educational  opportunity 

The  American  goal  is  to  enable  each  youngster  to 
develop  according  to  his  or  her  full  potential  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  creed,  national  origin  or  sex.  Each  year, 
approximately  200,000  of  the  ablest  young  Americans 
do  not  go  to  college  because  of  lack  of  motivation, 
proper  guidance,  financial  resources  or  discriminatory 
barriers.  The  Committee  recommends: 

1.  All  school  systems  to  strengthen  guidance  and 
counseling  services,  all  colleges  and  universities  to 
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expand  and  improve  their  training  programs  for  guid¬ 
ance  counselors. 

2.  All  who  are  concerned  with  broadening  college 
opportunities  to  note  the  important  distinction  be¬ 
tween  aiding  the  student  to  get  a  good  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  aiding  the  college  to  give  one.  Both  efforts 
must  be  kept  in  balance. 

3.  That  individual  colleges  and  universities  seek 
to  expand  the  use  of  loans  for  needful  students,  in 
combination  with  other  forms  of  student  aid;  that 
private  foundations  take  the  lead  in  exploring  the 
possibility  of  creating  credit  mechanisms  through  the 
colleges  at  low  interest  and  on  flexible  repayment 
terms. 

4.  The  development  of  an  experimental.  Federally 
supported  “work-study”  program  that  would  provide 
25,CiD0-30,0(X)  notably  able  and  needy  students  with 
appropriate  employment  at  fair  wages  in  the  service 
of  institutions  attended. 

5.  That  Federal  revenue  laws  be  revised,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  safeguards,  in  ways  that  will  permit  deduc¬ 
tions  or  credits  on  income  tax  returns  by  students, 
their  parents  or  others  who  contribute  to  meeting 
the  expenses  of  a  college  education.  Further:  that 
provisions  be  included  to  give  proportionately  greater 
relief  to  those  least  able  to  afford  educational  ex¬ 
penditures. 

6.  That  presently  available  scholarships  are  grossly 
inadequate.  The  total  available— roughly  $60  million 
a  year— is  about  one  tenth  of  what  would  be  required 
to  provide  a  $750  scholarship  for  four  years  to  some 
200,000  of  the  ablest  and  neediest  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  annually.  The  Committee  does  not  believe  in  a 
large-scale  Federal  scholarship  plan  at  this  time. 


Expansion  of  facilities 

To  handle  twice  as  many  students  by  1970,  existing 
facilities  will  have  to  be  expanded  and  new  ones 
created.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  build  twice 
as  many  facilities  as  now  exist,  because  present  facili¬ 
ties  can  be  utilized  much  more  efficiently. 

New  institutions  should  include  two-year  commu¬ 
nity  colleges  as  a  part  of  the  solution.  Caution  must 
he  exerci.sed  against  creating  new  collegiate  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  too  small  to  be  economical. 

Financing  higher  education 

The  Committee  has  selected  several  ways  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  could  appropriately  help 
higher  education  to  meet  pressing  financial  needs, 
without  assuming  control:  (a)  by  continuing  the 
College  Housing  Loan  Program  of  long-term  Federal 
loans  at  low  interest;  (b)  by  making  available  slum 
clearance  lands  for  urban  college  development;  (c) 
by  a  new  Federal  grants- in-aid  on  a  matching  basis 
to  help  higher  education  build  nonincome  producing 
units  (classrooms,  labs,  libraries);  (d)  by  the  Federal 
Government  assuming  full  costs  of  Federal  contract 
research  programs  in  colleges  and  universities,  plus 
payment  for  other  types  of  service;  and  (e)  by  revis¬ 
ing  income  tax  laws  to  allow  relief  to  individuals  and 
corporations  contributing  to  colleges  and  universities. 
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•  Guidance 


Mothers  who  switch  from  joh  to  joh  appear 
to  have  tlie  highest  rate  of  delinquent  sons,  say  Drs. 

Eleanor  T.  and  Sheldon  Glueck  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  This  conclusion  was  reported  in  the  August 
Mental  Hygiene,  following  a  restudy  of  data  on  500 
delinquents  compared  with  the  record  of  500  other 
boys  whose  records  were  clean. 

Otf-and-on  working  mothers,  they  suggested,  were 
a  “different  breed”  from  women  who  were  steadily 
employed.  The  steadily  working  mother  as  differen¬ 
tiated  from  the  mother  who  can  afford  to  stay  home 
as  a  housewife,  appears  to  be  interested  in  the  need  or 
duty  to  add  to  the  family  income. 

The  study  also  indicated  that  nearly  75 '  ?  of  the 
delinquent  boys  whose  mothers  worked  off  and  on 
also  had  fathers  whose  work  habits  were  poor,  in 
contrast  with  57%  of  the  delinquents  whose  mothers 

remained  at  home.  It  showed,  too,  that  95  out  of  100 
delinquents  had  fathers  who  were  lax,  inconsistent  or 
overstrict,  rather  than  firm  and  kindly  in  their  disci¬ 
pline. 

The  Gluecks’  findings  showed  that  boys  of  the 
ectomorphic  or  lean  type  were  more  likely  to  get  into 
trouble  than  the  more  muscular  or  “balanced”  types. 

Seven  rules  for  ‘‘delinquent”  parents  in 

helping  teen-agers  through  a  fearful  atomic  era  “that 

man  was  never  meant  to  live  in,”  were  given  recently 
by  Billy  Graham,  the  evangelist: 

—  Treat  your  teen-age  children  with  respect. 

—  Be  patient  and  encouraging. 

—  Set  a  good  example  by  reading  the  Bible,  saying 
prayers  and  going  to  church. 

—  Give  children  a  sense  of  security  and  of  being  loved. 

—  Spend  more  time  with  your  children. 

—  Discipline  children— but  never  in  anger  or  unreason¬ 
ably. 

—  Give  children  spiritual  guidance. 


•  Teaching  MethodM 


Hou  can  ideas  be  taught  to  young  kids? 

Going  on  the  theory  that  anything  a  child  can’t  touch 
or  see  is  unreal  to  him,  the  National  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Wilmette,  Ill.,  several  years  ago  set  up  a 
social  studies  laboratory  to  teach  younger  children 
how  to  grasp  abstract  ideas. 

The  lab,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Avis  Moore,  does 
it  through  graphic  representations  of  abstract  ideas. 
For  example,  overhead,  floating  globes  suggest  the 
vastness  of  the  solar  system.  A  huge  wall  map  is  well 
tagged  to  show  the  needs  of  the  human  population. 

However,  parents  ask  from  time  to  time:  “How  can 
you  draw  or  build  models  of  moral  concepts  such  as 
right  and  wrong?  You  can’t  draw  a  picture  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  can  you?”  Mrs.  Moore’s  answer  is  that  perhaps 
she  can’t— but  teachers  can  get  the  children  to  draw 
it  themselves  out  of  their  own  understanding. 


Pointing  to  the  various  models  in  the  lab  ( irrigation 
projects,  desert  dew  catchers,  models  of  Civil  War 
Campaigns),  Mrs.  Moore  explained:  “Almost  every¬ 
thing  in  this  room  grew  from  one  word— hunger.  Any 
child  can  understand  that  idea.  With  these  and  other 
efforts  in  our  ‘hunger  project  we  have  drawn  not  one 
picture,  but  many,  of  sympathy. 
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Reading  and  writing  can  be  taught  more 
easily  with  the  aid  of  a  new  typewriter  equipped  with 
special  type,  many  teachers  in  New  York,  Michigan, 
Florida,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  school  systems  have 
learned  this  summer. 

The  “basic-writing”  keyboard  is  fundamentally  the 
same  as  any  typewriter,  but  the  print  is  larger  and 
patterned  after  the  style  of  printing  educators  recom¬ 
mend  for  first-  and  second-grade  classes  in  learning  to 

write.  The  idea  is  to  avoid  confusion  for  the  child  who 
is  just  starting  to  learn.  If  children  read  and  write  the 
same  style  of  print,  they  will  learn  to  do  both  faster, 
some  educators  comment  in  referring  to  the  new 
machine. 

Teachers  prepare  special  materials  with  the  type¬ 
writers,  and  the  children  learn  to  read  them  readily. 
They  also  take  dictation  from  pupils  (story  tellers) 
and  copy  the  stories  off  on  the  typewriters  for  display 
on  bulletin  boards. 

Some  children  learn  to  write  their  names  by  tracing 
the  typed  version  prepared  by  the  teacher.  Others 

copy  the  typed  letters,  which  are  provided  as  perfect 
examples  of  how  they  should  be  written.  Unusually 
bright  kids  are  taught  to  use  the  typewriter  themselves. 

“Quite  a  few  teachers  had  to  learn  to  use  a  tyjie- 
writer,”  one  teaching  supervisor  explained.  “But  a  lot 
more  had  to  learn  to  write  again.” 


•  The  Learner 


Children  handicapped  by  a  language  block 

have  been  helped  in  an  experimental  program  set  up 
in  the  Peterboro,  N.H.  schools,  reports  Robert  J.  Filbin, 
helping  teacher  in  the  Office  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Lester  B.  Badger.  The  technique,  designed  to 
help  children  handicapped  by  an  inability  to  learn 
reading,  writing  and  spelling  as  quickly  as  other 
subjects,  was  devised  by  Anna  Gillingham  of  Bronx- 
ville,  N.Y. 

About  10%  of  otherwise  normal  pupils,  Mr.  Filbin 
said,  suffered  from  this  “specific  language  disability.” 
It  does  not  in  any  way  indicate  an  intelligence  lack, 
he  pointed  out.  This  type  of  child  often  stuttered, 
was  ambidextrous  or  had  some  other  impediment  such 
as  reversing  words  such  as  “saw”  and  “was.”  The 
program  in  Peterboro  was  administered  to  this  10%. 
The  rest  of  the  students  received  the  usual  program 
of  instruction. 

The  technique?  The  system  stresses  the  alphabetical 
approach: 

“We  begin  by  teaching  the  children  a  few  words 
comprising  one  or  two  short  vowel  sounds  and  conso¬ 
nants  that  have  only  unequivocal  sounds  and  forms 
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which  do  not  become  another  letter  if  reversed  ( as  ‘b’ 

and  ‘d’),”  Filbin  stressed. 

“When  these  letters  are  known  by  their  names  and 
sounds  they  can  be  made  into  words  —  synthetic 
phonics.  Slowly,  new  letters  and  letter  combinations 

are  introduced  and  new  words  are  added  to  be  finally 

used  in  sentences. 

“The  specific  language-disability  children  respond 
to  this  kind  of  instruction  readily  and  develop  skUl 
in  writing,  reading  and  spelling  which  they  might 
not  do  if  instructed  otherwise,”  he  concluded. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Speech  Handicapped  School  Children,  hy  Wendell  Johnson, 
other  writers.  Harper  6-  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd.  St.,  N.Y.  16.  567pi). 
$4.50.  (Revised  2nd  ed.  Stressed:  studies  of  conditions  and 
persorudity  factors  related  to  stuttering;  discussion  of  public 
school  remedial  speech  program.) 

Psychology  in  the  Classroom,  by  Rudolf  Dreikurs.  Harper  it 
Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  237pp.  $3.75.  (A  manual  for 
teachers,  this  hook  translates  principles  of  psychology  into 
direct,  practical  uses  in  classroom.  Features  classroom  situa¬ 
tions  involving  various  forms  of  child  misbehavior,  with  practi¬ 
cal  applications  of  psychology  in  controlling  them.) 


•  Education  Abroad 


Elomcntary  arithmetic  texts  from  Russia 

are  being  analyzed  by  Webster  Publishing  Co.  in  St. 
Louis  to  determine  some  of  the  basic  factors  under¬ 


lying  the  alleged  Russian  advances  in  teaching  science 
and  math,  Webster’s  president  W.  MacLean  Johnson 
rc'ported  in  a  recent  Publisher  s  Weekly. 

While  the  over-all  appearance  of  the  texts  is  not 
prepossessing,  Mr.  Johnson  says  that  the  contents  of 
the  books  -  and  what  they  reveal  about  teaching 
methods  —  are  remarkable.  For  example,  first-grade 
arithmetic,  starting  at  the  most  elementary  level  of 
counting  objects  and  forming  numerals,  ends  with 
this  problem:  50  x  2  -f-  10  =  ? 

“Is  it  conceivable,”  asks  Johnson,  “that  any  group 
of  children  in  any  country,  who  have  a  chronological 
age  of  approximately  six  years,  could  really  learn  the 
arithmetical  process  so  well  that  they  could,  within 
a  normal  school  year,  succeed  in  reasoning  out  such 
a  problem  and  performing  the  computations  involved? 

“One  of  the  mysteries  we  have  yet  to  solve  is 
whether  or  not  any  one  of  these  books  is  designed  to 
be  used  for  more  than  one  curricular  year  of  school 
work.” 


Surface  appearances,  Mr.  Johnson  concludes,  tend 
to  indicate  each  book  is  intended  for  only  one  grade, 
since  only  one  grade  number  appears  on  each  book. 
The  eighth-grade  arithmetic,  for  example,  indicates 
that  Russian  students  at  that  point  are  doing  what  in 
the  U.S.  is  college  level  algebra. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Canadian  Education  Today:  A  Symposium,  edited  hy  Dr. 
Joseph  Katz.  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  of  Canada,  253  Spadina  Rd., 
Toronto.  243pp.  $3.95.  (A  symposium  by  Canadian  educators 
designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  aims 
and  problems,  as  well  as  a  description  of  Canadian  educational 
institutions  from  preschool  to  university.) 


•  Student  AetMtiei 

How  can  students  help  their  community 

and  at  the  same  time  learn  needed  lessons  in  democ¬ 
racy?  One  example,  reports  the  Citizenship  Education 
Project,  Columbia  University,  is  that  of  El  Dorado, 
Kansas. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  El  Dorado  found  that 
it  couldn’t  answer  questions  people  were  always  ask¬ 
ing  about  the  city  —  about  its  water  facilities,  the 
sources  of  city  revenue,  the  number  of  miles  of  streets 
and  sidewalks.  It  can  now  answer  these  questions,  and 
more,  because  of  a  300-page  book  prepared  by  a  class 
of  40  ninth-graders. 

The  youngsters  divided  themselves  into  communities 
to  get  the  facts,  and  they  went  straight  to  the  proper 
sources  in  El  Dorado  itself.  When  they  had  die  re¬ 
sults  they  organized  them  into  64  categories,  put  them 
in  usable  form  and  turned  the  completed  project  over 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  ninth  grade  did  so  superlative  a  job,  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  turned  new,  yearly,  up-to- 
date  revisions  over  to  succeeding  ninth-grade  classes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Planning  Student  .Activities,  hy  Franklin  A.  Miller,  James  H. 
Moyer  and  Robert  B.  Patrick.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  651pp.  Graphs,  charts.  $5.75.  (A  comprehen¬ 
sive  guide  to  student  activities  in  the  school  program,  includ¬ 
ing  place  in  curriculum  and  community.  Excellent  text.) 


•  Higher  Edueatieu 

College  is  not  essential  for  all  kids,  Dr. 

Elmer  R.  Noble,  University  of  California,  said  recently 
in  a  speech  in  San  Francisco.  To  fail  to  send  students 
with  a  high  aptitude  to  college  is  educational  suicide, 
but  to  force  the  below-average  student  into  a  learning 
environment  for  which  he  is  not  suited  can  be  equally 
disastrous.  Dr.  Noble  said. 

Noncollege  experiences  are  more  valuable  for  the 
below-average  student  than  collegiate  ones  in  which 
he  lags  behind  his  fellow  students,  which  may  ruin 
him  for  his  actual  work  level  in  the  futmre. 

The  U.  S,  tradition  of  equal  opportunity  has  been 
taken  to  mean  universal  college  education.  Noble 
said  rather  it  should  mean  equal  opportunity  for  all 
who  are  capable.  Nothing  should  prevent  any  Ameri¬ 
can  from  pursuing  any  course  of  study  for  which  he 
has  the  intellectual  ability  and  desire. 

Finally,  he  pointed  out,  all  who  want  to  attend 
college  cannot  be  accommodated— not  more  than  20% 
of  high  school  grads  possess  the  ability  or  background 
required  at  college. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Building  an  Engineering  Career,  by  Clement  C.  Williams  ami 
Erich  A.  Farber.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St., 
N.Y.  36.  299pp.  lUus.  $4.75.  (A  new  edition  containing  up-to- 
date  material  for  getting  the  engineering  student  off  to  the 
right  start.  Previews  the  engineering  profession,  gives  histonj 
of,  and  presents  problems.) 
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Education  Summary  •  September  20,  1957 


•  Panorama 


Australia  Juvenile  delinquency  has  reached  such 
a  frightening  peak  around  Melbourne  that  Police 
Chief  Selwyn  Porter  has  cracked  down,  particularly  on 
the  most  vicious  phase  —  the  teen-age  hot-rod  set. 
Reiwrts  pour  in  daily  to  police  headquarters  from 
citizens  who  have  been  forced  off  the  road  by  hot 
rods  and  shouts  of  “chicken.”  “Were  tackling  this 
problem  the  tough  way,”  Chief  Porter  says.  “It  seems 
that’s  the  only  language  these  kids  want  to  under¬ 
stand.”  Porter’s  method:  First  catch  the  hot-rodders 
in  the  act,  then  book  them  as  criminals,  not  misguided 
children.  Kids  caught  on  the  “chicken-run”  arc  booked 
on  charges  of  Dangerous  Driving,  which  is  now  a 
criminal  offense  in  AustraUa  that  can  be  tried  before 
a  judge  and  jury. 


Connecticut  Fashionable  Greenwich  has  been 
having  a  serious  housing  problem  trying  to  find  apart¬ 
ments  for  70  new  teachers  in  the  school  system.  The 
PTA  has  swung  into  action  on  a  campaign  to  find 
housing  in  the  $90-$120-a-month  range— but  they  are 
scarcer  than  hen’s  teeth.  PTA  president,  Mrs.  Curtiss 
M.  Sanford,  said:  “Teachers  are  limited  in  their  choice 
of  apartments  because  they  just  can’t  pay  the  asking 
price  of  $150  for  a  four-room  apartment.  In  addition, 
the  families  face  a  ‘no-children’  edict  in  many  places.” 


Washington^  D,  C.  The  Library  of  Congress  has 
returned  its  findings  in  the  controversy  between  the 
adherents  of  James  Bailey  Upham  and  Francis  Bell¬ 
amy  as  to  which  of  the  two  men  was  the  author  of 
the  “Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag.”  The  author: 
Francis  Bellamy.  This  substantiates  the  findings  of 
the  U.S.  Flag  Association’s  committee  who,  in  1939, 
also  attributed  the  Pledge  to  Bellamy. 


France  Foreign  language  instruction  for  20,000 
American  youngsters  attending  U.S.  Air  Force  schools 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  will  be  dropped  this 
fall  —  as  an  economy  measure.  Air  Force  headquarters 
in  Paris  reveals.  For  the  last  three  years,  children  of 
Air  Force  personnel  have  been  taking  required  courses 
in  the  languages  of  their  host  countries  under  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  promote  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  nationalities.  The  abandoned  program  has  been 
highly  regarded  in  educational  circles  because  it  was 
based  on  a  “conversational”  type  of  language  learning. 


Kentuchy  Fluoridation  has  cut  pupils’  tooth 
troubles  33.9%  on  the  average  in  Louisville  since 
the  program  was  instituted  six  years  ago,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Health  Department  states.  For  first-graders,  the 
group  benefited  most,  the  decline  has  been  46.2%. 
The  report  covered  30,807  children.  It  was  pointed 
out  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  drop  in  the 
consumption  of  decay-causing  foods,  and  no  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  dental  work  done  on  children. 


iVetv  Classroom 
Material 


English  Lit  Students  Will  Read  .  .  .  Jane  Eyre, 
Wutherinf’  Heights,  other  novels  of  the  Bronte 
sisters  with  greater  interest,  understanding,  if  this 
biography  of  the  Bronte  family,  Wild  Decembers, 
by  Hilda  White,  is  on  their  collateral  reading  list. 
For  ages  14  up,  tragic  undertones  kept  on  suitable 
level.  From:  E.P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  300  Fourtb  Ave., 
N.Y.  10.  319pp.  $3.50. 

Free  Film  Dihectoky  on  Railroads  .  .  .  describt's 
over  250  movies  and  slide  films.  Gives  addresses 
of  railroads,  industrial  firms,  commercial  distribu¬ 
tors  from  whom  films  may  be  borrowed,  rented  or 
urchased  for  school  use.  Mainly  16mm.  Indexed 
y  subject  and  title.  Free  single  copies  may  be 
obtained  from  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
School  and  College  Service,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Washington  6,  D.C.  , 

Fun  With  Puppets  ...  for  elemental^'  children 
is  explained  in  Fun  with  Puppets,  by  Sylvia  Cas¬ 
sell.  Shows,  with  step-by-step  illustrations,  how¬ 
to  put  on  puppet  play,  make  puppets  of  all  kinds 
(from  potatoes,  paper  bags,  otlier  materials).  Also 
explained:  how  to  make  puppet  theater,  sets, 
accessories.  Excellent  for  getting  children  involved 
in  absorbing  task  of  preparing  for  puppet  per¬ 
formances.  From:  Broadman  Press,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  87pp.  Apply. 

Teachers  Will  Find  Felt-Point  Pens  ...  an 
aid  in  visual  demonstration  on  paper  for  many 
purposes  —  flash  cards,  signs,  posters,  marking 
names,  art,  other  classroom  uses.  The  Marsh  77 
felt-point  pen  is  ideally  suited.  Kit  contains  extra 
felt  points  of  varying  widths,  ink  refills,  pen. 
From:  Marsh  Stencil  Machine  Co.,  Felt-Point  Pen 
Division,  Belleville,  Ill.  Kit,  $3.2.5.  Also  obtained 
from  stationers. 

Adventures  oe  Newspaper  Reporters  ...  in 
getting  great  news  stories  are  retold  in  Reporters 
Around  the  World,  by  Frank  K.  Kelly,  an  account 
of  some  of  the  best  reporters  in  the  business  from 
Defoe  to  the  present  time.  Included:  Dr.  Sam 
Jonson,  Stanley,  Nellie  Bly,  Churchill,  Davis, 
Hemingway,  Pyle,  others.  Will  appeal  to  second¬ 
ary  students  both  in  class  (social  sciences,  history, 
journalism,  writing)  and  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties.  From  Atlantic-Little  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon 
St.,  Boston  6,  Mass. 

Sculpturing  in  Wood  for  Beginners  ...  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  Chaim  Gross’s  The  Technique  of  Wood 
Sculpture.  Highly  practical  text  for  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  self-expression  in  wood,  Mr.  Gross  ex¬ 
plains  various  steps  in  use  of  tools,  selection  of 
wood,  other  fundamental  knowledge.  Contains 
brief  history  of  wood  sculpture,  difference  be¬ 
tween  sculpture  and  carving.  Excellent  for  librar¬ 
ies,  manual  training.  Profusely  illustrated.  From: 
Vista  House,  105  East  16th  St.,  N.Y.  136pp.  $3.95. 

Three  New  Safety  Education  Films  ...  for  the 
14-19  group.  Six  Murderous  Beliefs  is  a  series  of 
six  vignettes  concerned  with  such  ideas  as  “Acci¬ 
dents  can’t  happen  to  me.  I’m  lucky,”  “I  won’t  get 
it  until  my  number  is  up,”  others;  Noontime  Non¬ 
sense  concerns  the  reckless  noontime  driving  of 
students;  and  You’re  in  Charge  deals  with  baby¬ 
sitters  and  provides  a  lesson  in  safe  practices  for 
them  and  their  charges.  From:  The  National 
Safety  Council,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
11,  Ill.  Write  for  details. 
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